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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



not to an event, but to a process, whether we 
consider the ballad as an idea, or a ballad as 
a concrete illustration. We have to do with a 
dynamic phenomenon. The process is one by 
which a simple event in human experience, of 
subjective interest, narrated in simple lan- 
guage, set to a simple melody, is progressively 
objectivated. 19 We must from this point of 
view, classify ballads according to themes. 
Such a classification by definition does not pre- 
clude the use of the term ballad in the nar- 
rower sense as applied to the several historical 
developments of a given theme. 20 

As to our homiletic ballad "The Wicked 
Girl," we may first observe that it illustrates 
the tendency of the religious consciousness to 
avail itself of all possible factors in human ex- 
perience, even of those it denounces, to assert 
itself the more vigorously, and to maintain 
itself the more lastingly. The adoption of the 
ballad form as the vehicle of a rigorous type of 
Arminian theology, is the acknowledgment, 
on the part of the religious mind, of the fact 
of folk-song as an inalienable possession of the 
human race. 21 As an aid, moreover, to the 
study of folk-song, this ballad is in the nature 



18 In studying the method of this process, the 
words and music of the ballad must be treated as a 
unit. If we regard "ballad styles" as of signifi- 
cance, we must consider the fact that there are 
styles in melody as well as in literary expression. 
The former are perfectly accounted for by my theory 
of origins. See my article, " The Origin of Folk- 
Melodies," Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. inn, 
no. 90, pp. 440-445. 

20 Professor Child already originated such a sys- 
tem of classification, — he listed under one head, — 
Lord Randall and The Groodlin Doo. I would go 
farther, — for instance, Young Beichan and The Turk- 
ish Lady, — Hind Horn and The Kitchie Boy, — in each 
case listing under one head ballads now classed as 
distinct. 

a Rev. Cotton Mather, in his Diary, Sept. 29, 1713, 
puts himself on record as in favor of the homiletic 
ballad. " I am informed that the minds and man- 
ners of many People about the Country are much 
corrupted by foolish Songs and Ballads. . . . 
By way of Antidote, I would procure poetical com- 
posures full of Piety, and such as may have a Ten- 
dency to advance Truth and Goodness, to be pub- 
lished and scattered into all Corners of the Land." 



of a microcosm, illustrating in miniature, the 
phenomena of the ballad as an idea. 22 
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THE IDENTITY OF THE HASSEN- 

PFLUGS m HAUPTMANN'S 

THE FOOL IN CHRIST 

There are few contemporary German writers 
in whose works the subjective element plays 
such a prominent role as it does in the works 
of Gerhart Hauptmann, which faithfully re- 
flect the various phases of his development. 
His sociological interests are mirrored, for ex- 
ample, in " Before Sunrise," in " Lonely Lives," 
in "The Weavers," and elsewhere. His reli- 
gious leanings find expression among others in 
"Lonely Lives," "Hannele," "The Sunken 
Bell," and " The Pool in Christ;" his aesthetic 
theories are made public in "Greek Spring;" 
and traces of his dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern educational methods can be observed in 
"Lonely Lives," " Colleague Crampton," " The 
Maidens of Bischofsberg," and several other 
dramas. Similarly, he is constantly adapting 
personal experiences to his dramatic and narra- 
tive needs; and while he frequently substitutes 

m Of the two developments of the theme, — The 
Downward Road is the older, — Mr. Swain traces his 
version back for more than a century. It originated 
doubtless as a purely literary composition, — note 
especially the reminiscences of Wigglesworth, re- 
tained even in the late broadside version B. Passing 
into oral tradition, its history is that of all ballads, 
progressive objectivation, being the growth in multi- 
plicity of version and impersonality of authorship, — 
and local subjectivation, or reversion to print. Rev. 
J. H. Lewis is a factor in subjectivation, — an influ- 
ence from which Mr. Odum's version, having passed 
once more into oral tradition, reasserting the dy- 
namic quality of the ballad, has freed itself. No 
ballad, it should be said, ever died of printers' ink. 
The paucity of incident, together with the homiletic 
purpose of the ballad, hinders the development of the 
so-called ballad style. The Melancholy Gall is of 
more recent origin, — whose author in all probability 
knew The Downward Road. 
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Dichtung for Wdhrheit, the fundamental basis 
for many an episode is none the less real. Thus 
the shipwreck described in his latest work, " At- 
lantis," in which special interest was manifested 
because of its appearance in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt about the time of the Titanic disaster, was 
suggested by the loss of the Elbe, the steamer 
on which he crossed to America in 1894, and 
the identity of several characters in this novel 
is only partially concealed. It would take me 
too far afield to cite all the instances in the 
course of Hauptmann's long literary career in 
which we have to deal with personal experi- 
ences, with Erlebtes; " The Sunken Bell " will 
serve as the typical illustration. Hauptmann 
is especially fond of making his friends and 
acquaintances serve as models for his charac- 
ters, in fact, he is occasionally rather ruthless 
in making vital alteiations in the characters of 
the actual persons whom he portrays in his 
works. But perhaps the Dichter von Gottes 
Gnaden is licensed to tamper in this way with 
the characters he paints, by the same authority 
which permits him to alter the events of his- 
tory to suit his poetic requirements. 

A few of the most evident Urbilder I might 
mention are those of his mother (Frau Voc- 
kerat) and his uncle Gustav Schubert (Pastor 
Vockerat) in " Lonely Lives," those of his elder 
brother Georg (Adolph Strahler — Strahler be- 
ing his mother's maiden name) and that of the 
Breslau painter Professor Marshall (Professor 
Harry Crampton) in "Colleague Crampton," 
that of the painter Hugo Ernst Schmidt (Ga- 
briel Schilling) in "Gabriel Schilling's Flight," 
and that of the former manager of the Strass- 
burg City Theater, Alexander Heszler (Harro 
Hassenreuter) in "The Eats." The naturalis- 
tic dramas of Hauptmann teem with recollec- 
tions of his childhood and youth, but there is 
perhaps none which contains such a wealth of 
personal recollections as his recent novel " The 
Pool in Christ, Emanuel Quint" (1910). In 
this intensely modern imitatio Ohristi we get 
the Silesian milieu with which Hauptmann is 
so thoroughly familiar, and we find reminders 
not only of the Eulengebirge, in which the 
scenes of his "Weavers" are laid (Peters- 
waldau and Langeribielau), — and more than 



one interior and more than one personal de- 
scription forcibly recalls, the earlier work, — but 
also of the Silesian capital, Breslau, in which 
Hauptmann spent some time as a student of 
art. In chapter 24, e. g., we are introduced to 
a professor of art who instantly suggests the 
Harry Crampton in the fourth act of "Col- 
league Crampton," and at the opening of the 
following chapter we are introduced to one 
Weiszlander, who is preparing at the Breslau 
academy of art for the drawing-teacher exam- 
inations. Then we get the pietistic milieu with 
which Hauptmann had become so thoroughly 
familiar through various channels, and of which 
he had made use in connection with Helene 
Krause in " Before Sunrise," with Kathe Voc- 
kerat and her parents in "Lonely Lives," and 
with August Keil and the old Bernd in " Eose 
Bernd." Hauptmann's birthplace, Obersalz- 
brunn, is not far from Gnadenfrei, one of the 
most prominent of the Herrnhut colonies, and 
then he spent some time on the estate of his 
pious uncle, Gustav Schubert (Fran Schubert 
was his mother's sister) at Lederose near Jauer, 
and finally, his first wife had, like her sisters, 
two of whom married Hauptmann's elder broth- 
ers, Carl and Georg, been educated at Herrn- 
hut. Hauptmann has applied the name Schu- 
bert also to a weaver in " The Fool in Christ." 
And the mysticism which has been so charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of Silesia for many 
centuries — witness Jakob Bohme and Angelus 
Silesius — and traces of which may be found in 
"Signalman Thiel," "Hannele," "Teamster 
Henschel," this Silesian mysticism also natur- 
ally plays a prominent rdle in "Emanuel 
Quint." Quint, of course, is not merely a figure 
of romance, Hauptmann unquestionably having 
met such an itinerant preacher of doubtful 
sanity in his youth, just as Brother Nathaniel 
Schwarz (chapter 2) was no stranger to him. 
The latter meets " a young man of about eigh- 
teen years of age, the so-called secretary of a 
certain estate, the owners of which were devout 
Christians. The young man was their nephew 
and adopted child, and at the same time their 
secretary-pupil or secretary-apprentice in agri- 
culture. The wandering preacher had often 
been given shelter in their home and had par- 
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taken of the generous hospitality of their 
table." There is no doubt that we have here a 
reference to Hauptmann's stay at Lederose 
mentioned a moment ago. And when this sec- 
retary is called Kurt Simon, we are reminded 
at once of Dr. Ferdinand Simon, the friend of 
Hauptmann's Jena days, who became the son- 
in-law of the socialist leader August Bebel and 
who died at Zurich in January, 1912, from 
blood-poisoning brought on by an accident in 
a bacteriological experiment. And when Kurt 
Simon is on the point of taking out of his 
pocket a notebook containing verses from his 
pen, we unquestionably have to deal with a 
book containing some of Hauptmann's earliest 
poetic efforts. We receive information, too, 
about the nature of these poems and the im- 
pression that they made upon his foster-parents 
when we read a little later : " The poem was 
a lament. He accused himself and spoke of 
his avoidance of the world and his triumph 
over it, of the coldness and indifference with 
which the world meets a heart overflowing with 
love. The poem was surcharged with a pained, 
ecstatic yearning for purer spheres 

' Where man to man in love inclines, 
And one great Will the world combines.' 

All that his relatives got from the poem was an 
astonished impression of empty, extravagant 
phrases." 

But it is not my purpose here to present an 
exhaustive study of the personal elements that 
confront us in every chapter of Hauptmann's 
great novel, but rather to call more specific at- 
tention to the TJrbilder of the Hassenpflugs, 
" two young men, travelling tourists," to whom 
we are introduced in chapter 5. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Hassenpflug broth- 
ers are no others than the brothers Heinrich 
(1855-1906) and Julius (1859- ) Hart, 
who played a very important r61e in the literary 
revolution of the late Eighties and the early 
Nineties. The Hassenpflugs hailed from Mini- 
ster in Westphalia, so did the Harts. The Has- 
senpflugs are described as Zigeuner, "in the 
early twenties, who lived chiefly on borrowed 
money and edited a magazine in Berlin which 
nobody read. In brief, they were enthusiasts, 



poets, and Socialists." Heinrich Hart went to 
Berlin in 1877, at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and his brother soon followed him 
to the capital. They lived like "gypsies" in 
the northern part of Berlin, their Bohemian 
mode of life being pictured with great humor 
by Ernst von Wolzogen in his comedy "Das 
Lumpengesindel." They published a magazine, 
"Deutsche Monatsblatter, Organ fur das lit- 
terarische Leben der Gegenwart," which pos- 
sesses some literary-historical interest, although 
it is by no means so important as the " Kri- 
tische Waffengange " (1882-84) and the "Ber- 
liner Monatshefte fur Iitteratur und Thea- 
ter" (1885), both edited by the Harts, which 
helped pave the way for the literary revolution 
of the late Eighties. In Berlin the Harts be- 
came acquainted with Johann Most, the anar- 
chist, hence the question put later by the Has- 
senpflugs to Quint, as to whether he is a Social- 
ist, whether he has ever heard of anarchism 
and Bussian nihilism. And then they ask 
Quint about a book by Egidy, entitled " Seri- 
ous Thoughts" (Ernste Gedanken). It is this 
Egidy of whom we get a reflection in Haupt- 
mann's "The Apostle," a novellistic sketch 
which may be regarded as a sort of preparation 
for the more voluminous and complex " Eman- 
uel Quint." Moritz von Egidy (1847-98), 
was a German officer whoretired from the army 
in 1890 to preach a gospel of non-sectarian 
Christianity, and similarly we find the Harts 
organizing a new religious community at 
Schlachtensee (Berlin) in 1900, styled Die 
neue Gemeinschaft, which, like most similar 
ventures, was dissolved shortly afterwards. 
They were in short, as Hauptmann says of the 
Hassenpflugs, "enthusiasts, poets, and Social- 
ists." What Hauptmann and the Harts im- 
bibed at Berlin in the way of socialistic doc- 
trines, — we saw above that one of Hauptmann's 
chums married Bebel's daughter — is presented 
in tabloid form in chapter 5 of " The Fool in 
Christ," where we get the doctrines of socialism 
in a nut-shell, with references to Marx and 
Engels (page 91 of Seltzer's translation, 
Huebsch, 1911), and even to Edward Bellamy, 
who, we must not forget, had studied in Ger- 
many, and whose "Looking Backward; or, 
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2000-1887" (1888) had been translated into 
German and had been extensively received as a 
gospel of socialism. The religious community 
of the Hart brothers might just as well have 
been one of the many Bellamy clubs which were 
founded as the result of the "Looking Back- 
ward " enthusiasm. What we learn afterwards 
concerning the personal traits of the Hassen- 
pflug brothers would no doubt apply equally 
well to the Harts ; about this I have no positive 
knowledge, although my belief is none the less 
strong. And when we read further on : " They 
well knew, as the whole circle of the young 
intellectuals of that time knew, that the people 
are the native soil for everything primitively 
young and fresh. And here in a district strange 
to them, remote from the great roads of com- 
merce, they everywhere met with an intact, 
virgin folk-spirit. They were of those to whom 
the uniform culture of Europe was a levelling 
down. So, eagerly, in a thirst of knowledge, 
they tried on all sides to force their way into 
the walled province of the lower classes, as if 
in it there must be sources of revelation sealed 
up in the province of the educated " — we have 
a reminder of the program of the circle of mod- 
ern "storm and stress" enthusiasts of which 
the Hart brothers were such ardent members. 
Heinrich Hart studied at the Universities of 
Minister, Halle and Munich, while Julius was 
enrolled as a student at the University of Ber- 
lin, and we should expect them to have been 
members of a democratic Burschenschaft, and 
so we learn that the Hassenpflugs were candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
and wore the black, red and gold ribbon of this 
student order. Like Kurt Simon, each of the 
Hassenpflug brothers "carried a memorandum 
book in his pocket to jot down all sorts of ob- 
servations and conceits for use in later literary 
works — they intended to produce immortal 
literary works. So their attitude to Quint was 
as to an object under observation, an interesting 
bit of 'copy,' of help to them in perfecting 
their knowledge of the German folk-soul" 
This description is also quite. in keeping with 
the habits and aspirations of the Hart broth- 
ers. I might analyze the Hassenpflug episode 
in even more minute detail, but it seems to me 



the case is sufficiently definite as it is. "The 
Fool in Christ" would gain considerably in 
interest, especially for those familiar with the 
country and the people of Silesia, if the iden- 
tity of various other characters in the novel 
could be as clearly established. 



Rudolf Tombo, Je. 
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NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF DEGUILE- 
VILLE'S PBLEBINAGE BE L'AME 

A considerable number of lines in the trilogy 
of Guillaume de Deguileville have already been 
identified as borrowings. 1 The additional 
parallels which follow will serve to reduce still 
further the limits within which that poet's 
originality must ultimately be sought. 

In the Pelerinage de VAme, 2 Deguileville 
makes several references to a burden of sin 
borne by the poet in his progress through the 
other world and finally burned away by the pur- 
gatorial fires (w. 2574-3585, 3039-3041, 3237- 
3240, 3287-8, 5574-6, and 8721-4) : 

Et a Justice je comant 
Qu'elle te face ton fardel 
De tes pechies et ton troussel 
En la balance si vuidant 
Que point n*y ait de remanant. 
Cellui fardel tu porteras 
En purgatoire ou tu iras. 
La dedens feras tout ardoir, 
Et tant te faudra remanoir 
Ou feu aidant que bien purgies 
Tu soies de tous tes pechies, 
Que ton fardel soit degaste. 

Tant actendi que trousse fu 
De mon fardel moult malotru, 
Si com il estoit ordene. 

Mon fardel pou se degastoit 
Et petitement descroissoit 
Dont pesance grant avoie, 
Mes plus f aire n'en pouoie. 



1 Hultman, Guillaume de Deguileville, Upsala, 
1902; Modern Language Notes, xxv, 159-160; 
PMLA., xrv, 275-308. 

•J. J. Stttrzinger, London, 1895. Date 1355-1358. 



